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Camping in the Rain 


It rained the other day—which 
wouldn’t have been at all remarkable ex- 
cept that I was out in it, and so were more 
than two hundred Pathfinders. 

We were on a camporee, with our tents 
pitched by a lake surrounded by woods and 
rolling fields. 

Sabbath afternoon the sky grew black. 
Lightning flashed in the gathering gloom. 
“To your tents!” the leaders ordered. 

What a scramble there was then! And 
in a few minutes the rain began. 

I wouldn’t want you to get the idea that 
this was a gentle summer shower falling, 
like dew, softly on the early-morning grass. 
This was a cloudburst. 

I had a raincoat on, but inside three 
minutes the water had soaked through to 
my skin. Thunder crashed around us. The 
lake rose several inches. 

The storm quickly revealed differences 





























among the campers. Some were ready. 
Their tents were well pitched, with trenches 
around them. When the rain came they 
were calm and dry. 

Others—like the five foolish virgins— 
were not ready. The wind blew their tents 
down, the rain soaked their things. 

But I was thrilled by their courage! 
When the rain had subsided to a steady 
drizzle, we told the Pathfinders they must 
go home. Practically everyone said No! 

Of course, the younger ones were taken 
home anyway. But most of the older ones 
objected so strenuously that we let them 
remain. I said to them, “You’re going home 
now.” 

They said, “No, we want to stay.” 

“But your bedding is wet and your 
clothes are soaked.” 

““So what?” they said. “We've got dry 
clothes to change into and our blankets 
are not really wet. Please let us stay.” 

So we let about thirty remain. That 
night the girls moved their bedrolls into 
a large tent where the rain had not pene- 
trated. It was ten o’clock before they ate, 
but no one grumbled. Eating so late gave 
supper the flavor of a midnight snack. 

We had hoped that morning would bring 
a hot, dry sun. But rain most of the night 
developed into an overcast, drizzly dawn. 
The girls went swimming before breakfast. 
And what a huge breakfast it was! Then 
the boys played in the boats till noon. 

It was hard to get them home at one 
o'clock. As for sickness, no one got even a 
cold. The worst anyone suffered was a 
slight sore throat that quickly went away. 

Really, I’m glad it rained. Up to that 
time we had thought rain was the worst 
disaster that could befall a camping trip. 
But that weekend we met the enemy, as it 
were, face to face. We grappled with him, 
and thirty of us came off victorious. We 
aren’t afraid of him any more. We’ve taken 
his measure, and we know we can beat him. 

And that’s the way it is with many other 
problems in life. We may fear them so 
much that we run from them. But let’s go 
up to them bravely, without flinching, and 
most likely we’ll find they aren’t nearly so 
bad as we thought they were. 


Your friend, 


on Wax? 
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The RETURN of MALITA 


By KELSEY 


ALITA was a Filipino boy fifteen years 
old, the eldest son of a Mohammedan 
named Kulut. 

The father had been quite happy when 
Malita went away to a white missionary’s 
school in the hills, to learn to read and 
write and raise better crops on the farm. 
But when Malita came home for summer 
vacation carrying a white man’s Bible, it 
was another story. Kulut became violently 
angry. 


VAN KIPP 


He determined to drive this love of the 
white man’s ways out of his son. Malita 
had always been an obedient boy. But now 
there was a stormy scene as Kulut told 
Malita never to speak the name of Christ 
in their home and never to bring the Bible 
into the house. 

Malita had studied long enough to know 
that he must obey God rather than man. 
Sadly he said good-by to his mother, then 

To page 18 


Malita leaped from the chair to the floor—and not a moment too soon! For as 
he struck the floor a flying bolo imbedded itself in the back of the chair! 
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SWIMMING? WHY NOT? 


By MARIANNE BRYSON 


HUCK slid down the banister and 
bounded across the floor to the tele- 
phone. 

“Hello.” 

“Hi, Chuck! This is Jim. You about ready 
to go? Mom and Sue are putting the lunch 
in the jeep now and Dad is carrying the 
thermos jug out, so hop on your bike and 
get here as soon as you can. We are heading 
for the old Bidwell farm down by the 
creek.” 

Soon they were jostling along in the back 
of the jeep, shouting above the noise of the 
wind that carried their words away. 

While the fellows played a game of ball, 
Mother prepared a luscious lunch, which 
tasted as good as it looked. 

Mom and Sue straightened up the re- 
mains and rinsed the dishes while Dad and 
the boys stretched out on the ground, 
lazily gazing at the fluffy white clouds that 
looked like puffs of cotton on some fine 
lady’s vanity. 

The picnic would not have been com- 
plete without a hike to the old swimming 
hole where Dad used to go when he was a 
boy. Jim, Chuck, and Sue ran along over 
the grassy meadow and perched themselves 
on a large gray rock by the creek, where they 
took off their shoes and slung them over 
their shoulders. 

Mom and Dad, trudging along behind 
hand in hand, soon caught up with the 


Marianne Bryson was a freshman at Walla Walla Col- 
lege last year when she wrote this story for JUNIOR GUIDE. 


children, and they were off on their merry 
way again. They raced over to the water's 
edge to see who could be the first to stick 
his feet in the water. 

They went on upstream, going slowly 
enough to let the cool mud squish up be- 
tween their toes, and pausing now and then 
to pick up some bright-colored stone. 

As they neared the old swimming hole 
Dad began telling experiences of his boy- 
hood, pointing out the places from which 
he and his friends used to dive. The rope, 
old and worn, still hung from a large 
branch of the oak tree. Dad told how they 
used to take turns running, then jumping 
for the rope, and swinging out over the 
water and dropping in with a splash. 

“But,” Dad concluded as they headed 
back toward the jeep, “the place is old, and 
I suppose that during the course of time 
the sands have shifted and the places that 
once were shallow are deep now, and the 
deep parts are filled with sand. So let me 
warn you in advance for your own safety; 
never come here without an older person 
with you.” 

They wearily climbed into the jeep and 
began the short ride home. Although they 
were tired from the day’s adventure, Jim 
and Chuck began to make plans for the 
next day's activities. Suddenly an idea 
popped into Jim’s head, and in a voice 
hardly above a whisper he revealed his 
splendid idea in Chuck’s ear. 

The next morning after the chores were 
done the boys packed a lunch and tied it 
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Jim and Chuck had great fun at the water hole, diving each time from a little higher up the old 
oak tree. Dad’s warning that the sand might have shifted, filling the deep places, was forgotten. 


to their bike. They told their mothers of 
their cycling plans, and soon their hair 
was blowing in the breeze as they peddled 
down the dirt road toward the Bidwell 
farm. Taking a back road to avoid the 
farmer and his wife, they arrived at the old 
swimming hole unobserved. They were hot, 
sticky, and dusty from the long ride and 
were anxious to rinse off in the sparkling 
water, and to explore thé mysteries of its 
cool and murky depths. 

As time sped by, the boys’ stunts became 
more and more daring. Before long they 
were diving from the highest limb of the 
tree. Suddenly terror seized Chuck. He 
realized that Jim hadn’t come up from his 
last dive. 

Hurriedly his eyes scanned the bottom of 


the creek, and through the muddy water he 
made out the outline of Jim’s red trunks. 
Quickly he plunged to the rescue. He 
grasped Jim’s hair, and pulling him to the 
surface, headed for the shore. 

He knelt over his friend, already partially 
blue, and called aloud to God. Trembling 
at the task before him, he set to work ad- 
ministering artificial respiration, which he 
had learned at camp only a few weeks 
before. 

But his friend's body seemed quite life- 
less. Frantically Chuck screamed for help, 
hoping that farmer Bidwell would be work- 
ing somewhere nearby and would come to 
his aid. He prayed as he worked, and his 
prayer for help was answered. Farmer Bid- 
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MYSTERY of the MAGIC MUSIC 


By HARRIETTE WILBUR PORTER 








Derry was collecting blueberries on his father’s 
new farm the first time he heard the magic music. 
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pet BALLOU was exploring for blue- 
berries in the woods of his father’s 
New Hampshire farm the first time he 
heard the magic music. The family had 
moved there from Rhode Island just two 
days before. 

To mark his trail, he had been bending 
over young trees while still in sight of his 
last markers. Soon he had reached a trail 
already marked with “chair” trees. Bent 
when young, they had kept their kinks 
while growing. 

Finally, below the old trail, he had seen 
a pond twinkling like a blue eye, and all 
around, in its shady hollow, were high 
bushes covered with large blueberries. He 
had stopped at the nearest bush, picked a 
blueberry, and eaten it. Then he had gone 
on picking and eating the big juicy fruit 
in the happy assurance that when his pails 
and his stomach were filled, there would 
still be bushels of berries left. 

Suddenly, he heard it—faraway, fairylike 
music. He stopped berrying to listen. A 
radio, or phonograph, of course, but where? 
On some farmhouse beyond his father’s 
land? Down in the hollow, he could not tell 
the direction the music was coming from. 

Had picnickers or campers come there 
without permission? Derry left his pails 
and started walking from the hollow. His 
steps drowned the music, but he kept climb- 
ing. When he reached the top of the bank, 
he expected to hear the music louder. 
Instead, he heard none. 

There was no wind in the trees. The radio 
or phonograph could have been stopped. 
After listening awhile, he went back to his 
pails. When he stopped he heard the music 
again. Then there came a faint voice. It 
sounded like an announcer or a newscaster, 
and it continued for some time, then there 
was more music. 

Derry filled his pails to the accompani- 
ment of the music and speeches. He 
recognized some of the musical pieces, but 
could not distinguish the faint words of 
the singers and speakers. 

When he stood again above the hollow on 
the way home, he listened carefully. No 
broadcasts. This was odd! He was surely 
hearing things! Why was the music only 
in the hollow? Much puzzled, he followed 
the trail home. 

At dinner, while eating blueberry cobbler 
with cream, Derry asked, “Father, are there 
any campers in your woods?” 


“No one has asked per- 
mission,” said Mr. Ballou. 
“I would want to know, for 
careless campers might set 
the woods afire. Have you 
seen any?” 

“No, Father,” said Derry, “but if I do, I'll 
tell you.” He didn’t mention the mysterious 
music. His mother was so pleased with 
the beautiful blueberries that she planned to 
go berrying with him that afternoon. If she 
heard the mysterious radio, she could tell 
his father about it, he decided. 

“A lovely hollow!” she said. “And what 
bushels of berries! We can have them every 
day while they last, and I can preserve and 
can gallons for us to enjoy this winter.” 

When they were quietly picking, Derry 
heard faint orchestra music. Would his 
mother hear it, too? 

“Derry,” she said, “I hear a radio or 
phonograph far back in our woods.” 

He laughed and said, “Hurray! I heard 
music and speeches this morning. I was 
afraid I was bewitched. Now I know I 
wasn't.” 

“Is that why you asked about campers in 
our woods?” 

“Yes, Mother,” he said. “What puzzles 
me is that I can’t hear the broadcasting 
except when down here. Will you listen 
while I stand above the hollow?” 

She agreed, and he climbed to the top of 
the bowl. She waved her hand and nodded. 
Derry shook his head. Their experiment 
convinced Derry that the broadcasts were 
limited to the small hollow. But why? 

When they talked or rustled bushes, the 
radio program was drowned out. When they 
worked quietly filling their pails, they had 
radio entertainment. Both much enjoyed a 
good bass voice rumbling through “Rocked 
in the Cradle of the Deep.” 

Mr. Ballou was painting the kitchen 
when they got back to the house, but when 
he heard their story of the haunted hollow 
he put down his brush at once and set out 
with Derry to hear for himself. Father and 
son stood listening at the top of the hollow, 
and again when they were down near the 
pond. A pipe organ was being played. 

“*The Lost Chord!’” said Mr. Ballou. 
“This is certainly a strange place to find it!” 

The next organ number was “Rock of 
Ages.” 

“That hymn gives me an idea,” said Mr. 

To page 16 
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BOY'S HOBBY MAKES HIM FAMOUS 


By MAUDE GARDNER 


AS SOON AS Ephraim was old enough, 
he began poking seeds into the ground 
to see what would grow from them. Grapes 
were his hobby. But though he planted and 
tended them with every care, he could 
never get any worth-while grapes on his 
vines, for the summers were too short in 
New England, where he lived, and the 
winters were too cold. 

After a while he was apprenticed to 
a man in Boston who hammered gold into 
thin sheets, but he didn’t forget his grapes. 
Most of his spare time he spent reading 
good books. In a few years he was able to 
open his own shop, where he turned out 
gold leaf for gilders and bookbinders. 

When he was thirty years old, married, 
and the father of two children, his doctor 
told him that he had tuberculosis. “And if 
you don’t want to die,” said the doctor, “get 
away from Boston and live in the country.” 

So, in the summer of 1838, Ephraim 
moved with his family to Concord, twenty 
miles from Boston. This was the little town 
where was fired “the shot heard round the 
world,” that started the Revolutionary War. 
Before he died, Ephraim Bull was destined 
to do something that would do more to make 
the name of the town famous than even 
that world-famous battle accomplished. 

He bought an old house on the edge of 
town, a small cottage with eight acres of 
land. There he set out the Isabella and 
Catawba grapevines he had brought from 
Boston. Also, he planted many trees and 
shrubs, and visitors to Grapevine Cottage 
can see them to this day. 

With renewed health, he returned to his 
childhood hobby. He hoped to discover 


some new variety of grape that would with- 
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stand the early frosts and severe winters of 
that climate. Many people had tried to do 
this and failed, for such a task required 
much patience and perseverance. 

He came to the conclusion, after many 
experiments, that he would have to dis- 
cover a hardy grape. It was useless to try to 
breed one. There were many wild grapes 
on his eight-acre farm, and from the seed 
of one there sprang up a vine bearing 
grapes of excellent flavor. 

On October 1, 1843, he put some of 
these grapes, skin and all, into the ground, 
and covered them with two inches of soil, 
then laid boards on top. For six years he 
tenderly cared for the plants that grew 
from these seeds, and from them obtained 
several varieties. One he considered good 
enough to be worthy of cultivation. He 
transplanted it to his trellis, very near the 
Catawba vine he had brought down from 
Boston. 

He carefully saved the seeds and sowed 
and tended them with loving and patient 
care. And finally, at the end of the sixth 
year, he was repaid for his painstaking 
work. On September 10, 1849, he picked a 
bunch of grapes with which he was well 
satisfied. He named the new vine Concord. 
The fruit was not only juicy and fragrant 
but large and very hardy. 

He devoted three more years to 
this new grape. Then he took it to the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society in the 
fall of 1853. It created something of a 
sensation. The first year he sold vines for 
five dollars each and made $3,200, a large 
sum in those days. However, the nursery- 
men took cuttings from the vines they 
bought from Ephraim Bull, and in just a 
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year or two they had so many plants they 
were selling them for less than Mr. Bull 
charged. So the farmers bought their vines 
from the nurserymen, and didn’t buy any 
more from Mr. Bull. Thus the new grape 
filled the purses of others but brought little 
to the man who had originated it. 

This ill treatment—as Mr. Bull con- 
sidered it—made him moody and _ suspi- 
cious. He built a high fence around his 
place to keep out prying eyes and had 
little to do with anyone. 

From a simple, friendly neighbor he be- 
came a recluse, spending the greater part 
of his time cultivating plants in a small 
greenhouse behind his cottage, which be- 
came the solace of his lonely years. 

Though he received but little money for 
his grape, he was honored with medals, 
became a member of the Massachusetts 
Legislature and later of the Senate. He was 
a frequent lecturer at Harvard College and 
was always in demand at horticultural meet- 
ings and at fairs. He probably did more 
than any other man to awaken an interest 
in grape culture. 


After six years’ work Ephraim knew the grapevine he 
oped was good, but he had no idea it would make him 





Though faced with tuberculosis in his 
young years, Ephraim Bull lived to be 
eighty-nine years old. His grave was made 
on one of the slopes of Sleepy Hollow 
Cemetery and on his tomb was inscribed: 
“HE SOWED: OTHERS REAPED,” a 
fitting epitaph of his lifework. 

Today the Concord is the most important 
grape in the United States and the parent 
of all our best hardy native varieties. It 
opened an entirely new industry for this 
country and brought to life the disease- 
ridden vineyards of Europe. 

The original vine, from which this great 
industry came, was killed some years ago 
by severe cold, but a shoot from the first 
one still flourishes and clambers over the 
trellis in the garden of Bull’s home. 

Carved in an oak block above the trellis 
is an extract from Bull’s diary, telling how 
he came to find and cultivate the Concord. 
And inscribed in script above the cottage 
mantel is the story of his first halting steps 
to produce an acceptable table grape. Grape- 
vine Cottage is now utilized as a tearoom 
often visited by tourists. 
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SWIMMING IN A WASHTUB 


By BONNIE ANN HEVENER, Age 13 
Churchville, Virginia 


Have you ever gone swimming in a 
washtub? I did when I was not quite two 
years old. 

Mom had gone to the grocery store and 
left me asleep on the sofa. Upon awaking 
and finding I was alone in the house, | 
promptly set about to amuse myself. I 
wanted to do something out of the ordinary, 
and lost no time doing it. 

Through the kitchen, out the door, and 
onto the back porch I went. Mom had just 
finished washing some of my clothes and 
had left the unemptied tub of rinse water 
standing on a low bench. 

As my legs were rather long and the 
bench was low, I easily scrambled up on 
top of it. Plop! went one little foot (plus 
shoes and socks) into the water. Swish! 
The other one was in the tub, too. Splash! I 
sat down, dress and all. “Oh, boy!” I thought. 
“Mom was nice to leave me so much water 
to play with.” 

Splash! Some water went on the floor. 
More splashes, and the floor was a perfect 
mess. 

Suddenly I heard Mom’s footsteps. “Oh, 
dear! What will become of me now?” 

“Ann,” she called. “Where are you?” 
I giggled in spite of myself and gave her no 
answer. 

She was a bit worried by then. She looked 
everywhere for me. That is, everywhere but 
the back porch. 

Finally she came out on the back porch. 
She saw a soaking wet girl having the time 
of her life. She almost cried, thinking of 
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how I might have drowned had I fallen in 
on my head. Then she looked relieved and 
began to laugh at the comical spectacle be- 
fore her. 

She lifted me out of the tub, taking 
care to hold me at arm’s length. Very gently 
she sat me on a chair and began peeling 
off the wet clothes. Minutes later I was 
sitting (with dry clothes on) watching 
her clean up the mess. 

Believe me, that was the last time 
Mother ever left a tub of rinse water 
around me. She knew what to expect if 
she did. I decided I would have my fun a 
different way next time. 





OUR PET, SNOOPER 


By DIANNE CARPENTER, Age 12 
Hammond, Louisiana 


Once we had a dog named Snooper. He 
could do so many tricks I can’t name them 
all. 

He could shake hands, walk on his hind 
legs, and sit on a bicycle as though he 
were riding it. 

Daddy would be in the field working 
and Mother would bring him something to 
drink and go back to the house. When 
Daddy would get through drinking, he 
would send the cup back to the house b 
Snooper. 

One day we let him outside to play, and 
he never came back. 

We hunted for him but couldn’t find 
him. 

We are very sad about it, but we know 
that in heaven there will be many animals 
like Snooper to play with. 




















A CRIPPLE’S PRAYER 


By BONNIE L. WHITMAN, Age 14 
Lebanon, Pennsylvania 


If | were not a cripple 
I too could run and play. 
What fun I'd have with Lenny, 
Little Freddie, and sweet Kay. 


My weak eyes cannot focus 
The things I'd like to see, 

But Jesus knows my weakness 
As He looks down here on me. 


The doctors told my mommy 
I couldn't grow to be 

A giant redwood or a fir, 
But only a small, sick tree. 


When my days on earth are ended 
And | am called to rest, 

Remember, all my little friends, that 
“God knows best." 





BLACK CAT, BLACK PAINT 


By MARIA TOGNIETTI, Age 10 
Redmond, Oregon 


A stray cat came to our house one day, 
and Mother said we could keep it because 
we did not have any pets. Mother said that 
my little sister could play with it in the 
house, but could not leave it locked up on 
the porch. 

One day when my big sister and I were 
at school my little sister was playing in 
the house with the cat, and while my 
mother was busy in the house, my little 
sister disobeyed and left the cat inside the 

rch. 

All of a sudden my mother heard a loud 
crash. Opening the door, she saw the cat all 
covered with black paint and gasoline. 
Mother had been painting and had left the 
brush in the jar of gasoline. The cat had 
jumped up on the window sill where the 
gasoline had been sitting and had knocked 
it over on himself. 

The gasoline started burning him so he 
started crying. Mother felt sorry for the cat 
so she caught him and washed him with 
soap and water. Then the cat stopped crying. 

My little sister never disobeyed in leav- 
ing the cat locked in the porch again. 





ONE MORNING VERY EARLY 


By LILLIAN L. GARBUTT, Age 10 
St. Michael, Barbados, B.W.lI. 


One morning very early 
| heard a birdie sing 

A sweet song for his Master. 
His melody still rings. 


I love the little birdies 
And like to hear them sing. 
Their praises are for Jesus, 
Our loving, heavenly King. 





DRIVER ANTS 


By RONALD BROWN, Age 10 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 


Out in West Africa where I used to live 
the people live in constant fear of driver 
ants. They have huge pinchers and devour 
anything that is in their way. And they can 
give a good-sized bite, as I know from 
experience. 

We had a few chickens in our chicken 
house on the mission compound. One night 
the driver ants overran the chicken house. 
By morning even the chickens’ bones and 
feathers were gone. To page 19 
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PRAIRIE PLAYMATES 


By BETTY GUSTAVSON, Age 10 
Lamming Mills, British Columbia 
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THE BOY WHO SAID “NO” TC 


By E. R. WALDE as told to DON @: 4 


EONARDO GENTILE has not been an 
Adventist very long. In fact, when I heard 
him tell his thrilling experiences he was not 
yet a church member. The story of Jesus had 
been brought to his home by a colporteur 
who sold his parents some Adventist books. 
And although he was but eleven years old, 
this Italian boy had studied those books 
with his parents and was convinced that they 
taught the truth. 

“These things are good,” 
he thought. “And if they 
are good for me, they are 
good for others.” Remem- 
bering the colporteur, he 
thought, “I can sell books 
too.” 

He set out to convince 
the publishing leaders that 
he ought to be allowed to 
sell our books. Finally, re- 
luctantly they gave him 
permission to try. 

Some months later he 
was called upon to tell his 
experiences at a large meet- 
ing I attended while travel- 
ing in southern Europe. 
The meeting was in the 
city of Bari, on the sea, 
near the heel of the Italian 
boot. I can see Leonardo 
yet as he pressed his way 
forward after the Sabbath 
school and took his place 
on the platform. The off- 
cers of the church brought 
him a chair to stand on, so 
that he could be seen over 
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the pulpit. Although he spoke in Italian, 
which I could not understand, I could see 
the effect that his stories were having on the 
congregation, for they continually responded 
with Italian oh’s and ah’s and Amens. 
One day as he was canvassing (I learned 
the details later), he was ascending the 
stairs of an apartment house with his pros- 
pectus case in hand. As he approached the 
landing, a dog almost as large as he leaped 
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from a dark corner, growling, teeth bared. 
Leonardo quickly shoved his case into the 
dog's open mouth and fled down the steps, 
three and four at a time. Looking back as 
he reached the bottom, he saw the dog at 
a @i: top of the stairs with the case still 
firmly clenched between his teeth and a 
look of frustration in his eyes. 
Although he was without his case, 
Leonardo was not without his courage, for 
he went right on with his work. Neither 


Shoving his prospectus case between the teeth of the savage dog, 
Leonardo turned and raced down the stairs, several steps at a time. 
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man nor beast, friend nor foe, could divert 
him from his purpose. 

You can be sure that Leonardo received 
no encouragement from the religious author- 
ities, for in Italy nearly all the people 
belong to one church, and this church has 
great power. One day Leonardo came face 
to face with a priest as he was crossing a 
public plaza. The priest had announced in 
his church that the people were to have 
nothing to do with the lad. Now he said 
to Leonardo, “You must stop what you are 
doing or suffer the consequences.” 

“I am working for the Lord,” replied 
Leonardo. “I must not stop.” 

“These books are bad,” said the priest. 

“No, they are good.” 

As the discussion continued, a group of 
people began to gather. Seeing the pluck 
of the boy, they sympathized with him as 
he so courageously stood his ground. 

Seeing that he was getting nowhere, the 
priest turned on his heel, muttering de- 
nouncements, and left Leonardo to sell some 
of his books to the people who had gathered 
around, and to continue selling in that 
village. 

Experiences of this kind greatly en- 
couraged the young colporteur, and as he 
continued to study the Scriptures he was a 
great encouragement to his parents as they 
too sought to learn the truths that the 
Bible teaches. The ambition that he had 
had from the first grew stronger: he would 
become a minister, a Seventh-day Adventist 
minister. Not only would he sell books 
with a message; he would preach the mes- 
sage. He began to turn his eyes toward our 
school in Florence. But he was confronted 
with a difficult decision one day in the 
course of his house-to-house work. 

He called at a palatial home. The maid 
who answered the door refused to let him 
in. When he insisted, she asked, “What do 
you want?” 

“This is a life-and-death matter,” urged 
Leonardo. 

His insistence won, and he was ushered 
into a large waiting room. Soon he was in 
conversation with a princess. Earnestly he 
presented his canvass, speaking with con- 
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viction so the princess would realize how 
important it was for her to buy one of his 
books. 

As he told her of his work, the princess 
saw qualities of real value in the boy and 
asked him what he planned to do with his 
life. 

“I am planning to study for the ministry.” 

“I would like to help you,” the princess 
graciously said. “I don’t have a little boy 
of my own. How would you like to be my 
boy and let me educate you? I will adopt 
you.” She continued to present every induce- 
ment she could think of. 

“But,” replied her young visitor, “I am 
going to be a Seventh-day Adventist minis- 
ter.” 

“Surely you would not pass by such an 
opportunity as I am giving you,” urged the 
princess. “I will provide you with one mil- 
lion lire ($1,600).” 

Calmly Leonardo replied: “No, I cannot 
accept. Judas sold his Lord for thirty pieces 
of silver. I will not sell my Lord for one 
million lire.” 

At the time of my visit to Bari—in fact, 
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on that very Sabbath afternoon—Leonardo, 
now twelve, was baptized. His parents, who 
soon plan to follow their son in baptism, 
were unable to attend his baptism because it 
was too far from their home. Although they 
are poor they are not discouraging their 
boy from his plan to become a minister 
and to train at the Italian Union Training 
School. At the time of my visit Leonardo 
was selling between 7,000 and 8,000 lire’ 
worth of books a day, and he had already 
sent to the school enough money for one 
third of a year’s tuition. He planned in the 
coming weeks to send enough to provide a 
full year. 

I have wondered since I saw Leonardo 
and heard his wonderful story, where he 


would be and what he would be doing e 
Oo 


that certain colporteur had not called 
the Gentile home. And even more, how 
would there have been a colporteur at all 
if we here at home had not given liberal 
offerings year after year? 

Surely, it will not be long until Jesus 
comes if all Junior youth take the call of 
Jesus as seriously as Leonardo has. 



































By LESTER E. HARRIS, JR. 


The Plant With the 
BUILT-IN LIFE PRESERVER 


ATER HYACINTHS have built-in 

life preservers to keep them from sink- 
ing in the water. These life preservers are 
air-filled bubbles at the bases of the leaves. 
Roots dangle in the water beneath and a 
flower stalk rises up a foot or so above, 
with beautiful blue flowers on it. 

In the Southern States the water hyacinth 
is called the million-dollar weed, not because 
it’s worth that much, but because it causes 
that much damage by growing so rapidly 
it blocks rivers where boats must go. The 
Tennessee Valley Authority hired botanical 
experts to help them figure out how to 
keep this pretty little pest from overrunning 
their big reservoirs. 

One early method of control was to go 
back and forth through the floating plants 


The hyacinth floats on the water because the bal- 
loons at the bottom of the leaves are full of air. 


JOHN A. DAVIDSON, ARTIST 


in a special boat equipped with a chopper 
scooping up the plants, chopping them to 
pieces, then dumping the pieces back into 
the water. It didn’t take the authorities long 
to find this just wouldn’t do, since every 
chopped-up piece of plant grew into a 
new plant, and instead of getting rid of the 
hyacinths the chopper was making new 
plants by the thousands. In fact, nature’s 
way of multiplying the water hyacinth is 
similar. 

The leaves, with several shoots, become 
separated as the plant is carried around by 
the stream currents. These float away and 
start new colonies of plants, and this con- 
tinues until whole streams and lakes are 
completely covered. 


In the Amazon River the hyacinths form 
huge islands, and launches must carry boat- 
boys who are good divers and swimmers, so 
that they can jump overboard and swim 
under the boat to cut away the water 
hyacinths when they clog up the propeller 
and rudder. At times it is impossible to use 
the engine and the boat has to be paddled, 
or poled, or pulled from the bank by 
natives with long ropes until the hyacinth 
island is past. 


These islands of floating water hyacinths 
also form a base on which other plants 
grow. Partially submerged logs, dead 
branches of trees, and other debris are often 
hidden by the hyacinths and frequently 
wreck a boat that runs into them. 

These islands, however, are good nesting 
places for shore birds. Sometimes hundreds 
of herons and egrets can be seen riding 
slowly and majestically down river on one 
of them. Giant anacondas, or water boas, 
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crawl on the islands to sun themselves. 
Caymans stick their noses up through the 
hyacinths, keeping their eyes open for un- 
suspecting ducks that could make a tasty 
dinner. 

The plant with the built-in life pre- 
server affects the lives of many other plants 
and animals including man. 





FISHES IN THE SKY 
By MILDRED W. BRADLEY 


The scudding clouds are fishes gray 
Swimming in the sky today. 

The north wind chills, the south wind thaws, 
And a whale appears with open jaws. 


A puffy fish, with eyes aghast— 
Fleeing toward a schooner's mast— 
Becomes a monster of the sea, 

And fisherman prepare to flee. 


Increasing speed, they hasten home 
While wind-blown fish dissolve in foam. 
The picture changes in the sky 

As soft, gray clouds go scudding by. 


Mystery of the Magic Music 
From page 7 


Ballou. “I once read of a mountain out 
West that was a natural radio of quartz 
rock. It received and played like a real 
radio. There may be a musical boulder 
around here.” 
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They slowly followed the bank, and dis- 
covered that the music was louder on the 
other side of the pond, low on the hillside. 
They found no quartz, no radio-boulder. 
But an ear close to the bank there brought 
music and voices nearer and louder. 

"Probably a buried quartz boulder,” said 
Mr. Ballou. “No use digging for it, as it 
may be back some distance from the face of 
the bank.” 

“Anyway,” said Derry, “we have a radio 
here to use whenever the one at the house 
gives out.” 

Music Hollow became quite a famous 
curiosity of the neighborhood. It was use- 
less to go there on a windy day when the 
woods were singing. And small groups got 
the best results, for a crowd could not 
keep quiet long enough to hear much. 

But in October, the road past the farm 
was widened, and that destroyed the nat- 
ural radio. Blasting apparently shattered or 
shifted the broadcasting rock, and the 
mysterious music was never heard again. 





Swimming? Why Not? 
From page 5 
well rushed to the scene and relieved him. 

His arms aching, Chuck sped to the 
nearest telephone and called for an ambu- 
lance and a doctor. 

As Jim was taken to the hospital, his 
breath came short and rapidly, but he was 
alive. Part of Chuck’s prayer was already 
answered. 

The X-rays were frightening, for they 
revealed serious damage to Jim’s spine. The 
doctors gave little hope to the anxious 


parents. “It’s doubtful,” they said, “that Jim 


will ever walk again.” 

Chuck tearfully sobbed out the whole 
story of their trip to the swimming hole. 
Apparently when Jim dived, his head had 
struck bottom with such force that he had 
damaged the nerve that controlled his leg 
movements. 

Jim slowly began to improve, and after 
some time he was taken home. 

Several years have passed since that 
dreadful day. Now, as Jim sits in his wheel- 
chair by the window watching the activities 
of his friends, he often thinks of the verse 
in the Bible that says, “Children, obey your 
parents.” 





ee 














No one can help but love our scheming, 


mischievous little Pekingese, 





COOKIE 


By JOANNE 


OOKIE loves breakfast. And she’s such a 
clever little dog that for a long time 

she tricked us into giving her three break- 
fasts every day. 

But the time came when we discovered 
her method—and that was the end. It was 
a sad morning for the little Pekingese. 

The day started much like all the rest. 
As soon as Cookie heard Mother getting up 
she yawned and stretched to twice her tiny 
size. Then, the minute the bedroom door 
opened and Mother appeared, Cookie 
made a beeline for the kitchen. She had to 
get her breakfast. 

As Mother hurried around the kitchen 
Cookie acted more and more excited. 
Mother was ignoring her! She ran to the 
door and scratched it with all her might. 
It was one good way to get attention. 

“Cookie, do you want to go outside or do 
you want to eat?” Mother inquired. 

Eat, of course, but the only way she could 
answer was by pricking up her ears and 
looking eager all over. Mother understood. 

But what to give her? Aluminum foil 
seems to be her favorite delicacy, but she 
has to get that on the sly! Mother never 
1as been convinced it’s good for dogs. Hot 
akes with butter and maple syrup would 
suit her fine, but Mother has other ideas 
about that too. So, much to Cookie’s dis- 
appointment, she had to be content with 
plain, ordinary dog food. 





Joanne Werner was a student at Pacific Union College 
Preparatory School when she wrote this story for JUNTOR 
GUIDE. 


The Dog That Likes Three Breakfasts! 


WERNER 


She liked it well enough, though, and 
ate quickly. It was part of her plan to get 
all evidence of the first breakfast devoured 
before any other members of the family got 
dressed. 

Suddenly her ears pricked up. Father 
was beginning to stir. For a minute Cookie 
hoped she could get him to feed her right 
away, but he only went to the living room 
and sat down to read his Bible. A period of 
silence passed and Cookie settled down to 
wait. 

Morning devotions over, Father headed 
for the kitchen. Cookie quickly began 
scratching on the refrigerator door to at- 
tract his attention. It worked! More break- 
fast! 

Soon Father was off to work, and after 
another short period of silence, Kathy and 
I got up. Cookie put on her third starvation 
act. 

“Kathy, look at Cookie,” I said. “She 
acts as if she hadn’t been fed for a week. 
Poor Cookie! Are you hungry? Here is 
some food for you.” 

It was Cookie’s third breakfast, but 1 
didn’t realize it yet. 

Then, as I stooped to put the food in 
her dish, I reached over to pet her. “Why, 
she surely doesn’t feel as if she was hungry. 
She’s as fat as butter and her tummy is as 
hard as can be.” 

Something here needed investigation! 

We investigated! 

And that was the last morning Cookie got 
three breakfasts! To next page 
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Soon Kathy and I went off to school and 
Cookie settled down to sleep the day away. 
Her “thumb” in her mouth, she sucked 
contentedly—not a care in the world. Her 
stomach was full and she had a warm bed, 
rather old and torn, but it was hers. How 
she did like to feel that things belonged to 
her! 

Almost anything she can sink her sharp 
little teeth into soon becomes hers—like 
a ball or my brand-new loafer socks. Once 
she gets hold of something, no one else can 
claim it. For instance, the first time she got 
her eye on my loafers, she also got the idea 
that they would make fine playthings. So 
the moment I put them on she grabbed 
them right off my feet. She made quick 
work of the sock part and now just the 
leather soles are left. But what a gay time 
she has playing catch with them! 

Some folks say a dog doesn’t reason, but 
Cookie is surely a schemer. When one of 
her toys is under the couch or maybe too 
high up for her to reach, she won't let any- 
one rest until it has been recovered for 
her. 

Last summer after I had returned from a 
week’s vacation in Yosemite National Park 
I could see immediately that Cookie had 
something “up her sleeve.” She wouldn't 
even look at me when I came in the door, 
and I had been so sure she would be 
happy to see me. I tried for several days to 
get her to look my way and to give me some 
attention. I gave her bits of cheese and 
other tasties and fed her all her meals my- 
self, but not even a tail wag did I get. I 
made a special effort to pet and love her 
every chance I had, but nothing seemed to 
help. She only growled and wanted me to 
leave her alone. 

This was beginning to hurt, and after a 
week of neglect, I think Cookie began to 
realize that she was carrying the matter too 
far. One evening as I was sitting on the 
couch studying, I felt a slight nudging at 
my side. I looked up, and there was Cookie 
climbing into my lap, her tail all awiggle 
as she deposited a generous supply of kisses 
on my face. She still loved me after all! 
The only reason I could figure out for her 
actions was that she had been punishing me 
for going on a vacation without taking her. 

After a long afternoon of sleeping and 
playing alone, Cookie gladly welcomes 
Kathy and me when we return from school. 
If Mother is away and Cookie hears her car 
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drive up, she goes into a tail spin, for she 
knows there is always something in Mother's 
lunch box especially for her. 

Often when Mother is preparing supper, 
Cookie sits at attention in the middle of 
the floor with her ears pinned back listen- 
ing for Father’s car to climb the hill, and 
she never makes a mistake. 

When Father appears in the doorway, 
he also receives the royal “Cookie welcome.” 

As soon as supper is over and Father 
heads for his easy chair to enjoy the eve- 
ning paper, Cookie places herself at his feet. 
But you'd never guess what for. She sits 
quietly for a minute, then becoming im- 
patient, she begins to scratch briskly on 
Father’s shoe and gives a few sharp barks. 
He knows there will be no peace until his 
shoes are off so she can pull his socks 
from his feet, lay them beside his shoes, 
and put her head on them. 

We thought this habit was very cute until 
she started doing the same thing to us and 
even to company! 

Needless to say Cookie has won all our 
hearts completely, and even those who are 
around her for only a short time fall in 
love with her. She acts so much like a mis- 
chievous child that we can’t help loving 
her as part of the family. She keeps us 
laughing much of the time with her silly, 
almost human ways. 


The Return of Malita 
From page 3 


began gathering his possessions to take 
them to a cabin far up on the mountainside 
behind his home. 

Kulut was annoyed that his son would 
no longer obey him. He thought a great 
deal of public opinion. He had many friends 
among the citizens of the village of Baler 
not far from his farm. It was a stronghold 
of Mohammedanism, and Kulut was highly 
honored there. But he knew he would be in 


disgrace if his son should become a Chris- 
tian. He made up his mind that he was nort@y 


going to let it happen. Malita must bend to 
his father’s will or else. He told himself 
that he would rather see the boy dead than 
that he should be thus dishonored. He said 
so too, while he was throwing the last of 
Malita’s possessions out of the house. 
Malita said nothing. Waving to his sad- 
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faced mother standing in the doorway, he 
quietly left his home. 

A few days went slowly by. Malita found 
work on a neighbor's plantation, for he was 
tall for his age and a good worker. But he 
was lonely. He missed his little brother and 
sister and mother very much. It had been 
different when he was at school; then there 
were all the others, and the hurry and bustle 
of school life together. He was still hoping 
that Kulut would relent. He was too young 
to be cast out alone on his own resources. 

ore than ever now he read and studied 
the Bible promises. 

One evening he was studying his Bible 
before dusk. He did not see a face at the 
window behind him, but a little while 
later, out of the corner of his eye he caught 
sight of a motion in the open door. Not 
waiting to find out what it was, he leaped 
from his chair and fell to the floor, and he 
was none too soon. 

Kulut had crept up to the cabin window, 
thinking it was about time for Malita to be 
longing for the comforts of home. Finding 
his son reading the Bible, he had let the old 
hatred grip him. Silently he had crept to 
the door. As Malita leaped from the chair, 
Kulut’s bolo came whistling through the 
air and sank deep into the back of the chair 
upon which Malita had been sitting. 

Malita fled for his life far across the 
island of Luzon, stopping only long enough 
to tell the missionary at the school where he 
was going. He changed his name and found 
work on a pineapple plantation. 

But now Ermita, his mother, became very 
sick of a high fever. Growing daily worse, 
she kept calling for her son. She begged 
Kulut to send for him that she might see 
him once more before she died. At last 
Kulut could stand it no longer. He swal- 
lowed his pride and went up to the mission 
school. 

At first the missionary would not tell 
him where the boy was. But he begged so 
hard that at last the missionary gave in, 
though first he insisted on a solemn promise 


o~: Kulut not to harm his son if he came 


ome. 

When Malita reached the mission school, 
Kulut was there, waiting for him. They 
journeyed together back to the plantation; 
Kulut seemed to be a changed man. It was 
only when they had arrived home and Malita 
was about to go into his mother’s room that 
Kulut brought up the subject that had 


driven him from home. Putting a hand on 
the boy’s arm, he said, “Before you go, get 
one thing straight. You are not to mention 
this Christ, or the things of the white man’s 
Bible to your mother. I'll have none of it. 
If you disobey, I shall go for my bolo knife.” 
He entered the sickroom behind the boy 
and placed a chair on the other side of the 
bed where he could hear all that was said. 
Ermita was very weak, but so happy to 
see her son again. One of her wasted, bony 
hands lay on his big fist as she earnestly 
looked into his face and said, “I have been 
hoping that you would come before it was 
too late. I want to hear all about this new 
faith that has made a man out of my boy.” 
She smiled up at him. Malita’s heart leaped 
as his eyes met Kulut’s across the bed, but 

he was not afraid. 
Kulut sat quietly and listened instead of 
going for his knife as he had threatened, 
To page 22 


Author’s Guild 
From page 11 


The driver ants march. in a column 
about half an inch wide. Some started to 
cross our front lawn one day. My father 
quickly poured gasoline on them and lit it 
with a match. All the ants were burned up. 

These ants make me think of the text in 
1 Peter 5:8, “Be sober, be vigilant; because 
your adversary the devil, as a roaring lion, 
walketh about, seeking whom he may de- 
vour.” Be sure he doesn’t get you! 





| LIKE TO WATCH NATURE 


By CECIL WEATHERLY, Age 14 
Memphis, Tennessee 


I like to watch nature. You see, for some 
reason 
It changes completely from season to season. 


In summer I sit by the cool, clear lakes. 
In winter | watch the dainty snowfiakes. 


In spring the sun shines full and bright, 
And nights are so warm you can sleep by 
moonlight. 


In autumn the leaves turn to yellows and reds, 
And we boys start thinking of ice skates and 
sleds. 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 








V—Paul Preaches in New Cities 


(August 3) 


Memory VERSE: “They received the word with 
all readiness of mind, and searched the scriptures 
daily, whether those things were so” (Acts 
17:11). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read in Acts 17:1-4, 10-12, 15-34 about Paul’s 
experiences in Thessalonica, Berea, and Athens. 
Find Thessalonica, Berea, and Athens on the 
map. Read the memory verse several times. Of 
whom were these words written? 


SUNDAY 


At Thessalonica 


Open your Bible to Acts 17. 

After their prison experience at Philippi the 
apostles left for new cities. Verse 1 will tell you 
their first stopping place. Find it on the map. 

This is the Thessalonica to which the epistle 
to the Thessalonians is addressed. 

The apostles’ custom was always to go to the 
synagogues first and preach Christ to the Jews. 
The people were touched as they heard of the 
missionaries’ suffering and saw their bruised 
and swollen feet. For three Sabbaths Paul gave 
Bible studies in the synagogue, explaining the 
prophecies that pointed to Christ’s life and death. 

Between services Paul and the others were 
not idle. The Christian church was not able to 
send pay checks to the missionaries, so they had 
to support themselves. 

Writing to the Thessalonians later, Paul re- 
minded them how he had worked for his living, 
and had not been dependent on anyone. In his 
own words he said, “Neither did we eat any 
man’s bread for nought; but wrought with la- 
bour and travail night and day, that we might 
not be chargeable to any of you” (2 Thessa- 
lonians 3:8). 

The disciples’ work was not in vain in this 
city. In verse 4 you can read about the effect 
of Paul’s preaching. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 221. 

THINK of the dignity of physical work. 

Pray to work willingly with your hands, and 
to so give glory to God. 
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MONDAY 
Trouble Breaks Out 


Open your Bible to Acts 17. 

Paul preached about the second coming of 
Jesus as our king. There were among his listen- 
ers some Jews who were under suspicion be- 
cause they had rebelled against the power of 
Rome, and they were being carefully watched. 
When they heard Paul preach of a coming king, 
they saw their chance to get back into favor 
with the Roman authorities. They would report 
the preachers as stirring up feelings against 
Rome in favor of a new king. (The Acts of the 
Apostles, p. 229.) You can read in verse 5 how 
they went about this. 

Unable to find the apostles themselves, they 
hustled some of the new believers to the author- 
ities. Among them was Jason, who was the 
apostles’ host during their stay in Thessalonica. 
Read in verses 6 and 7 the accusation they made. 

Since the apostles were nowhere to be found, 
the city rulers put Jason and the others in jail. 
In the meantime, others of the believers were 
quietly helping the apostles to make their escape. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 229, pars. 2, 3; p. 230. 

THINK how seldom the apostles were able to 
leave a city without trouble arising from Odp- 
posers. 

Pray for those who obstruct the work of the 
gospel. 


TUESDAY 
The Bible Students of Berea 


Open your Bible to Acts 17. ry 

Find out from verse 10 where the apostle 
went after they left Thessalonica. 

Although Jason and several others had ac- 
cepted the gospel readily in Thessalonica the 
apostles had not found it easy to gain sympa- 
thetic listeners in that city. Berea, however, was 
very different. Read in verse 11 how the Bereans 
accepted the preaching of the gospel. 

They did not merely listen and form their 
opinions from what the apostles preached. They 
went to the source—the Scriptures. 




















“They studied the Bible, not from curiosity, 
but in order that they might learn what had been 
written concerning the promised Messiah. Daily 
they searched the inspired records; and as they 
compared scripture with scripture, heavenly an- 
gels were beside them, enlightening their minds 
and impressing their hearts.”—The Acts of the 
Apostles, p. 231. 

In this they set us an example. We are not 
merely to believe what we are taught, but we 
are to go to the Bible ourselves and investigate 
the things we hear. 

Because of the reverence of the Bereans for 
the scriptures, many converts to Christianity 
were made in Berea. 

Even here, however, Satan did his best to 
interfere with the message. Read in verse 13 
about the trouble that arose. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 232, pars. 1, 2. 

TuiINK! The name Berea stands for those who 
faithfully study the Bible. 

RESOLVE to follow the example of the Bereans 
in seeking the truth for yourself in God’s Word. 


WEDNESDAY 


Athens, City of Idols 

Open your Bible .to Acts 17. 

Leaving Silas and Timothy at Berea, Paul 
made his way to a very important city in Greece. 
Find its name in verse 15, and its location on 
the map. 

“The city of Athens was the metropolis of 
heathendom. Here Paul did not meet an ignorant, 


€redulous populace, as at Lystra, but with a 
people famous for their intelligence and culture. 
- . On every hand sanctuaries and temples, in- 
volving untold expense, reared their massive 
forms. Victories of arms and deeds of celebrated 
men were commemorated by sculpture, shrines, 
and tablets. All these made Athens a vast gallery 
of art.”—The Acts of the Apostles, pp. 233, 234. 

The apostle had sent to Berea, telling Silas 
and Timothy to hasten to join him at Athens. 
While waiting for them, he looked around the 
city. You can read in verse 16 how he felt as 
he saw the evidences of idol worship on every 
hand. 

He was not idle as he waited for Timothy 
and Silas. Read in verse 17 what he did. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 234; p. 235, par. 1. 

THINK of the many cities today given to the 
worship of idols. 

_PRay for those who take the message to these 
cities. 


THURSDAY 
?aul’s Speech on Mars’ Hill 

Open your Bible to Acts 17. 

The subject of idols was one that received 
much attention and discussion among the people 
of Athen’s, so Paul’s speeches caused a big stir, 
as you can imagine. The Athenians loved hear- 
ing new ideas. Read in verses 19 and 20 how 
they decided to give Paul a fair hearing. 

This place was very sacred to the Athenians, 
reserved for giving a hearing to those who had 


The hill in the front, with the path going up it, is Mars’ Hill as it looks today. The hill behind it 
is called the Acropolis. Away in the distance are the ruins of a temple called the Erechtheum, and 
the large ruins are the Parthenon. Paul went sight-seeing among these buildings. 


ALISON FRANTZ 
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views to put forth on religion or politics. Phi- 
losophers and poets, artists, wise and skilled men 
of every sort, gathered there. It was to such an 
audience that Paul spoke. 

He had seen an altar on which were written 
the words, “To the Unknown God.” 

To begin his speech, he told his listeners that 
he had seen how very religious they were and 
that he had noticed the inscription, TO THE 
UNKNOWN GOD. He said that he was able to 
tell them who this God was. He told them 
that this God was the One who had created all 
things and was the author of all power; there- 
fore it was unreasonable to worship gods of 
silver, or gold, or stone that were inferior even 
to the man God created. He spoke, too, of 
the resurrection of Jesus. 

So did Paul bear witness before men who 
were among the foremost in their age in culture 
and learning. Read verses 32-34 to see if he bore 
that witness in vain. 

For further reading: Read Paul’s’ speech, 
verses 22-31. 

THINK how we are called to witness before 
the great and learned as well as the lowly and 
ignorant. 

RESOLVE to be ready to bear your witness any- 


where. 
FRIDAY 


Write T for Thessalonica or B for Berea or 
A for Athens beside the descriptions they fit: 

1. The city in Macedonia where Paul preached 
in the synagogue. ( ) Verse 1. 

2. The place to which Paul and Silas went 
after opposition arose. ( ) Verse 10. 

3. The Grecian city to which Paul went alone. 
( ) Verse 15. 

4. The place where the Jews stirred up “lewd 
fellows” and assaulted the home of Jason, where 
the apostles were staying. ( ) Verse 5. 

5. The place where the people searched the 
Scriptures to find out for themselves whether 
Paul’s teaching was true. ( ) Verses 10, 11. 

6. The place that was noted for its culture 
and many religions and shrines. ( ) Verse 21. 

7. The place where Paul preached to a heathen 
congregation on a famous hill. ( ) Verse 22. 

FIND THE NAMES of three converts mentioned 
in this lesson. (Verses 6, 7, and 34.) 

Review the memory verse. 





The Return of Malita 
From page 19 


while Malita quietly told the story of 
Christ’s life, death, and resurrection. He 
lingered over the miracles of healing that 
the Son of God had performed. When he 
finished telling of the risen Saviour, Ermita 
clung to her son’s hand on the coverlet and 
a beautiful smile erased the lines from her 


face. In a weak voice she begged, “I want 
to be a Christian, Malita. Please pray for 
me that your Christ will heal me.” 

The boy looked over at his father. He 
was sitting with a queer, stunned expres- 
sion on his swarthy face. Suppose it was not 
the will of God that his mother be healed. 
Kulut would blame Him and never forget 
or forgive if Ermita should die. 

But Malita put these thoughts out of his 
mind and prayed aloud, as he never had 
before. When he had finished speaking, 
Ermita opened her eyes, an expression of 
complete peace on her smiling face. “Please 
leave me now for a little while. I would 
like to rest. I am so tired.” Malita followed 
his father out of the room. 

Outside the house Kulut stopped Malita 
with a hand on his arm. 

“Is it true,” he asked, “that story of heal- 
ing you told her?” 

“Yes, it is all true,’ answered Malita. 
“Christ even raised a dead man to life.” 

Kulut rubbed a rough hand across his 
eyes. “If He will heal your mother, I shall 
never object if you want to be a Christian, 
or if she wants to be one too,” he said 
thoughtfully, his eyes on the ground. 

Malita’s heart failed him then. His cour- 
age was gone. None of them were bap- 
tized, he thought sadly. Could they expect 
a miracle? But then, had not the Book said 
that He saw and cared when even a sparrow 
fell? 

Malita went up into the hills above his 
father’s plantation, to a favorite spot on a 
knoll overlooking the wide sweep of the 
valley, and there he prayed. 

Do you want to know what happened to 
Malita and his mother? 

She got well. And now they are both 
baptized Christians, praying that Kulut will 
soon become a Christian too. 








COVER PICTURE by Dick Smith. Story. illus- 
trations not otherwise credited are by John 
Gourley. 
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MERICA IS MINE 


Boys and girls, do you really feel that America belongs to you? If 
you do, you will want to see and learn everything that will make 
you know it better. 


The Dixon family wanted to understand all they could about this 
wonderful country of ours, so during vacation time the twins, Ralph 
and Ruth, visited many places they had not seen before. 


Wouldn’t you like to make 
this trip with them? You 
will be surprised at the fun 
you will have “Seeing Amer- 
ica with Ralph and Ruth,” 
for you will visit Yosemite 
National Park, a President's 
home, an Indian village, Ni- 
agara Falls, the birthplace of 
the telephone, Yellowstone 
National Park, the Arabia of 
America, and many other in- 
teresting places. 


Order your book now from 
your church missionary secre- 
tary or your Book and Bible 
House. 


Price. 
$250 


When ordering by mail, please 
allow 15¢ for mailing expense. 


Pacific Press Publishing Association 
Mountain View, California 
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MAKERS of MELODIES ~1 





MAT LONELY / 
GIANT ; MUSIC 


MAGINE A MUSICIAN BEING 
DEAF / .- 

BEETHOVEN WAS DEAF MOST 
OF HISLIFE - - - HE NEVER, 
HEARD A SINGLE NOTE OF 
HIS GREATEST WORK THE 
NINTH SYMPHONY / -- 


H. WAS VERY SENSITIVE ABOUT 

WIS UGLINESS, AND SO, DESPITE HIS 
MANY LOVES, HE NEVER. MARRIED: - 

HE WAS HOT-TEMPERED « - - 
AWKWARD: AND LONELY « --AND HAD 
VERY FEW REAL FRIENDS: - HE HAD 

. TO STRUGGLE FOR MONEY ALL HIS 
BEeTHOvEN’s owe: + 


DEATH MASK: - N SPITE OF THESE GREAT HANDICAPS , BEETHOVEN 
a 








WROTE SOME OF THE MOST NOBLE Music THAT THE 
WORLD HAS EVER HEARD! - 





BORN 1770 IN BONN, GERMANY—DIED 1827 IN VIENNA, AUSTRIA 


Reprinted by permission from Illustrated Minute Biographies by Samuel Nisenson and Wil 


liam A. DeWitt, copyright 1949 and 1953, published by Grosset and Dunlap, Inc., New York. 
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